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cheerful. I cannot say whether when alive she had
the coquettish and mischievous expression which
she wears in this statue by a little-known sculptor,
by name Lescorn6, but she certainly has not in the
hard, sincere pencil drawings of Clouet's pupils,
who have left us her portrait. I would rather
believe that her smile was often veiled in sadness,
and that her lips drooped sorrowfully when she
said : c I have borne more than my share of the
burden common to all persons of high estate/ In
her private life she was anything but happy, and all
around her she saw the wicked triumph amid the
applause of the cowardly and ignorant. I believe
that in the days when her ears were not of marble
she would have listened with sympathy to what I
am about to read."

And Monsieur Bergeret, having unfolded his
paper, read as follows :

"THE GOVERNMENT.

"To see just where one stood in the Affair
one needed, at the outset, some application, and a
certain amount of critical method, together with
sufficient leisure to apply it. So that we see that
the light first dawned upon those who, by the
quality of their minds and the nature of their
occupation, were better adapted than others to the
solution of difficult problems. After this, all that